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CHRIST COMMISSIONING HIS APOSTLES, 


Our Saviour when on earth was thronged by a 
As all such crowds are com- 
posed of a variety of characters, so we find his 
attendants. Some of them from curiosity were 
Some 
from love of his teaching, but a greater part it is 


great multitude. 


desirous to hear what the strange man said. 


feared [followed him from selfish motives.] But 
while in this throng and when diffusing these in- 
structions, we find him calling to himself twelve 
apostles and kindly sending them two by two that 
they might encourage and support each other. 
With this command they were to go preaching to 
men repentance, 
Christianity. 
This cut represents our Lord giving them his 
command to go into the world and preach the gos- 
pel to every living creature. He told them what 
they might expect in the world—that they would 
be evil spoken of and cruelly persecuted: yet he 
added the encouraging words, ‘‘ Lo, I am with 
you always, even to the end of the world.” And 
with this assurance they were strong amidst temp- 
tation, happy in suffering and firm in preaching. 
And what a reward they had for their labors! 
After travelling according to the instruction of 
their Saviour and hearing and seeing all he had 
foretold them verified, how delightful it must have 
been to have returned to this Friend and related 
to him their perils and successes. To animate 
their hope and incite them to action, he told them 
of the joyful repose of Heaven. With sympa- 
thetic kindness he provided for their comfort, until 
from the top of Mount Olivet, after his resurrec- 
tion, he sought his native home and returned to 
his Father’s house in Heaven to prepare the way 
for all his followers. [Juvenile Repository. 





NARRATIVE. 





THE WHITE RABBIT, 

Little Marcus Stewart was six years old; he 
was a kind and affectionate little fellow and would 
have been loved by everybody, had it not been 
for one very bad fault. He had a passionate, 
hasty temper, and would get very angry at a tri- 
fling thing. Sometimes he would’snatch the play- 
things away from his little companions and stamp 
on them with his feet, because they did not do just 
as he desired them. 

At last he was so unpleasant, they would not 
play with him at all. His kind mother saw that 
this made him very unhappy, so she called him 
to her one day and said, ‘‘ My dear little boy, 
you see now how unhappy and unpleasant you 
make yourself by doing wrong; even your little 
schoolmates shan your company. And can you 
blame them?” Marcus hung down his head and 





* |asked him why he cried. 


and thus began the reign of 


|word. His mother took him by the hand and | and ate a piece of bre 
‘* Because, mother,’’| it was very tame. 


he said, ‘‘I am sorry I was so naughty.” ‘I 
am glad to hear you say so, my dear boy! but I 
hope you will not only feel sorry, but try to get 
the better of those irritable feelings that make you 
do wrong. You are a little boy, but you can be 
; good or bad, as you please. If you are good, 
you will be beloved; but if you are bad, you will 
be shunned and disliked by every body. And 
think, my boy, of your Father in’ Heaven, that 
great and good Being, who made this beautiful 
world, the bright sun that warms your flowers and 
makes them grow, and the gentle moon that you 
love so well; who has given you everything you 
enjoy, your parents, your home and your friends; 
that kind indulgent Father, who has done so much 
for you,—you have offended. Yes, my child, He 
knows all your thoughts and actions; and when 
you do right, He is pleased with you, but when 
; you do wrong, tle is angry.” . 

‘** Mother,” sobbed little Marcus, ‘‘I will try 
to do better, so that God will be pleased with me.” 
‘“‘T hope you will, my dear; but remember you 
cannot do it alone! you must ask God to forgive 
your faults, and help you to keep down your 
naughty temper, and although He is so great and 
glorious a being he will listen to your little prayer.”’ 

Marcus remembered this conversation, and he 
did as his mother directed him, and he grew so 
much more mild and amiable, that his schoolmates 
began to love him very much, and were glad to 
have him join in their sports. He did not break 


they should have his top and little horse and wagon 
part of the time. 

Now little boys and girls find it very hard some- 
times to cure themselves of their faults, because 
they do not mind what is told them, and think be- 
cause they are little they must not try very hard; 
and they think too, sometimes, that when they 
grow older the faults will go away themselves. 
But this is very wrong; for every day the fault 
grows worse if we do not try to get rid of it. Lit- 
tle Marcus used to think so; therefore, although 
he appeared so much more amiable and pleasant, 
his bad temper would rise before he was aware. 
The warm spring had come, and little birds 
were singing, and the flowers were just beginning 
; to bud, when Marcus went out one day to work 
| in his little garden. 
some beautiful tulips, and he had worked hard to 
set them out, and had just put some water into his 
little green watering pot to water them, when who 








their playthings any more, and was always willing | 


The gardener had given him | 


ad out of Marcus’ hand, for 
Charles let him play with it a 
long time and then told him he must go home. 

‘*O! don’t take the pretty rabbit away so soon,”’ 
said Marcus, “let it stay a little longer.” ‘«] 
| do not mean to take it away,” said Charles, ‘1 

brought it on purpose for you; you have grown 
so good natured lately that I thought vou would 
be kind to it and like it.” «* What! may I have 
it for my own, to keep always!” exclaimed the 
little boy, and his eyes sparkled with joy; ‘moth- 
er will let me have her work-basket to put it in; 
won’t you, mother? O! do see it run.”? 

“* The basket is much too small to keep it in,” 
said his mother, ‘it must have room to run abaut 
and play.- But before you get a place to put it, 
think, my dear, that it was given to you as a re- 
ward for your good conduct—and I wish you to 
remember that the first time you get into a passion, 
the rabbit is no longer yours; you must carry it 
back to your cousin.” « Well, mother, I will, 
but I guess I shall keep it a good while.” «* I 
hope you will, my son.” 

Marcus thanked his cousin for his “dear little 
| rabbit,” as he called it, and when supper came 
he could not eat, he thought so much of it. When 
| he went to bed he wanted the rabbit in his room, 
| and his mother made a soft bed for it in a box and 
set it on the table. When he awoke in the morn- 
ing he was about to look at his rabbit before he 
had thanked his Heavenly Father for the sweet 
| sleep he had had, but he knew that would be 
| wrong, so he knelt down and repeaied the little 

prayer his mother had taught him; and then he 
fed his white rabbit. 

When school time came he put up the box and 
went to school; but he almost missed his lesson 
in thinking of his little pet, But he studied very 
| hard and made only one mistake. When the word 

white was put out for him to spell, he spelled 

w-h-i-t-e, and pronounced it, white rabbit. This 
made the scholars laugh, for he had told them all 
about his present, but the school-mistress forgave 
him, for she knew it was an accident. 

After school he asked some of the little boys to 
go home with him and see the rabbit, and when 
he reached home he found his father had built a 
fine large openwork box for it, close beside his 
little garden, so that he could take care of his 
| flowers and see it play at the same time. 

It was now two weeks since he had the rabbit 


and he loved it dearly, and thought he could never 
part with it. 

















should he see coming up the walk, but his cousin, 
Charles Jones, with a basket in his hand, nicely 
covered over. Marcus sat down the watering 
pot, and skipped along to his cousin and said, 
‘* What a pretty basket, Charles, let me see what 
you have got in it.” Charles laughed and told 
him to come into the house and he would. So he 
ran along and when they got into the entry, his 
couisin lifted the cover, and there lay one of the 
most beautiful white rabbits with red eyes, that 
ever was seen. It had such pretty ears too, so 
soft and long, and it lay so nicely on the green 
leaves in the bottom of the basket, that Marcus 
was delighted. 

He clapped his hands together, and jumped up 
and down the floor in the greatest glee. ‘‘ Do 
take it out Charles and let it walk,”’ said Marcus, 
“‘and O, do let me see its little feet.” Charles 
loved his cousin very much, so he took the white 
rabbit into the parlor where Marcus” mother was 
sitting and shut the door and let it out. It ran 





One morning he found one of his tulips quite 
blown out; it was a beautiful red and yellow one, 
and Marcus thought it was so pretty he would 
give it to his cousin Charles. He thought of it 
all school time, and as soon as school was out he 
asked his mother if he might carry ittohim. His 
mother consented, and Marcus ran to get the 
flower; when what should he see but the beauti- 
ful red and yellow tulip broken to pieces, lying in 
the dirt, and the rabbit running all over his garden. 
He was so disappointed and angry, that he did 
not stop to think, but caught up his little rake and 
threw at the rabbit. It frightened the poor little 
thing, but did not hit it, and it ran back into the 
box. ! how sorry was Marcus for what he had 
done. He knew he must return the white rabbit 
to his eousin, and he felt ashamed, and cried most 
bitterly. He went into the box and took up the 
rabbit, for he had got over his passion, and smooth- 
ed down its soft fur, and kissed it. He then look- 
ed all about to see where it had got out, and he 








the tears came into his eyes, but he did not say a 


about the carpet and under the tables and chairs, 


found one of the bars broken off from the box. 
He went into the house and asked his mother if 
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she would please lend him a basket to carry the 
rabbit back. ‘* What, have you got tired of it so 
soon?” said his mother. Marcus cried so, he 
could hardly speak, but he sobbed out, ‘‘ No, 
mother.’’—‘‘ Ah! I see now what is the matter, 
you have been angry, my poor boy, and the rab- 
bit must surely go back.”? She lent him her bas- 
ket and instead of the tulip, Marcus had to carry 
the rabbit to his cousin. ; F 
Charles was very sorry to see him with the 
rabbit, for he knew he had been doing wrong, but 
he took it, and Marcus went home. When his 
mother saw him she asked him how it happened, 
and he told her everything, for he would never 
tell a lie. He said he was sorry he had been so 
’ angry, for his Father in .Heaven would be dis- 
pleased. His mother kissed him and told him she 
was glad he had thought of that, and that when 
he said his prayers he must ask God to forgive 
him. Marcus felt much happier after he had told 
his mother all, and he went to bed and slept 
sweetly. 
he next morning he ran out into his garden to 
see if he could arrange his flowers, when what 
should he see but the little white rabbit running 
about the box! ‘‘ My dear little rabbit has come 
back again,” said Marcus, and he took it into the 
house to show it to his mother, and asked her if 
he should carry it back. ‘*‘ No, my dear,”’ said 
his mother, ‘‘itis yours once more. Yourcousin 
Charles saw you were sorry for your fault, and 
said he believed you would not get angry again; 
so he has returned your rabbit.”” Marcus stood 
thinking a few moments and then said, ‘‘ Mother, 
Charles is a good boy.” ‘‘ Yes, my son, he is 
indeed; only try to be as mild and amiable as he 
is, and you will not again have to part with your 
white rabbit.”’ [Juvenile Miscellany. 














MORALITY. 











THE UNLUCKY PRIZE. 
Frederick had been wishing all the day previ- 
ous to the fourth of July, that he might have more 
pocket money given him this year, than he had 
any previous one—for as people commemorate 
their freedom by the firing of guns, he had hoped 
to get enough to buy a small cannon, that he might 
add a little more to the noisy merriment of the 
day. He had many fears that he should not be 
able to realize cash enough to enable him to make 
this purchase, and had finally laid in with an inti- 
mate companion to add his amount that the object 
might be secured. 
Things being thus determined, Frederick rose 
early on the bright morning of the 4th of last July, 
when winding his way with a hasty step through 
Washington-street, at a little distance from him, 
he saw a package, which he pickdd up, and on 


opening it found deposited in it a few articles of 
clothing and a purse containing a ten dollar bill! 
The sight of this unexpected sum now took a 
strong hold on his affections, and he forthwith 
began to consider, not to whom it belonged and 
how he should return it, but how he could spend 
There appeared to him enough, nay more 
than he could possibly get ridof. His first thought 
was, I will tell my mother of this prize, but then 
a second thought came, ‘‘she will tell me I ought 
to advertise it and try to discover the loser.” 
That would not do, reasoned he—yet I have a 
good mind to tell George, my friend, who was to 
have loaned me in case of need—but he may want 


it. 





though silent, will be strong. This night was 
passed by our little friend with a consciousness of 
having done wrong—he could not sleep—he 
dreaded to tell—he wanted to tell—and some- 
thing told him he must tell the whole affair. 
Morning came, and he did so;—his mother heard 
the tale with a thankful heart, for it told her that 
her son could not endure the pangs of concealed 
guilt.—Her pardon was obtained, the owner of 
the money found, a generous compensation was 
awarded the lad, and he is now enjoying the sweet 
peace of a quiet,conscience. Had he acted dif- 
ferently, might we not suppose that from this cir- 
cumstance we could have dated his future degra- 
dation? 

Remember, children, that your first advances 
in a sinful course are only preparing the way for 
your future ruin. Repent to-day of a misdeed, 
and to-morrow you will walk with a firmer step in 
the road to virtue. [Juvenile Repository. 








BENEVOLENCE. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
WHO WILL TAKE HIS PLACE ? 

Many of the children who read the Companion 
have doubtless heard of Charles Winslow, a little 
boy who died at New York some months since. 
His father is a missionary in the island of Ceylon, 
far in the Indian Ocean, and Charles had just 
come to this country intending to obtain such an 
education as would qualify him to return again as 
a missionary. He was but eleven years old; but 
his heart was interested for the poor heathen, and 
it was his first wish to preach to them that gospel 
which he hoped had made him wise unto salvation. 
So he left his father and mother, and his two little 
sisters, all of whom he loved very dearly; and set 
sail to come to this land of strangers. 

During his voyage he kept a journal, and re- 
corded in his childish"way the events which in- 
terested him, and the feelings which occupied his 
mind. 1 will copy a few sentences, to show you 
what were his feelings towards his friends, and 
how sore a trial it was to him to leave them.” On 





unhappy to-day, and have thought a good deal 
about you.” 


kisses to sweet little sisters.’’ 


of you always in my prayers.” 


the country where I was born.” 


a missionary to Jaffna.” 


otherwise. 











part of it—no, I will not tell any body of it. 


for committing. 


Thus 
did these unwise reflections come along, defeating 
all good purposes, and making him the victim of a 
great sin, which his conscience reproached him 
In this way the ten dollar bill 
was deposited in one corner of his pocket to tor- 
ment him unceasingly. He had laid many plans 
to dispose of it, but after all, at evening it remain- 
ed untouched in the same corner where it was 








had planned. 





carefully placed in the morning. - The first steps 
in sin are always difficult and trying; for con-| 


science will knock at our hearts, 


and her voice, himself t 


ies 2? 


the 27th of January he says, ‘‘I have been rather 


In a letter, dated Jan. 11, 1832, he 
says, ‘‘I think of you a great deal, my dear pa- 
rents and sisters, and ever remember you in my 
prayers; and I hope you do me;” and at the 
close, ‘‘ Please give my love to the servants, and 
March 4th, he 
writes, ‘‘ My dear and affectionate parents and 
sisters, and all other friends, I hope I shall see 
you all in this world; if not, in the worldto come.”’ 
March 9th, Friday, he says, ‘‘I want very much 
to see you all, and I feel very homesick, I think 


But notwithstanding the grief which it caused 
him to leave his home and his friends, he went 
very cheerfully, believing that it was for the best. 
Two or three sentences from his journal will 
show what were his feelings in regard to the 
heathen. On one occasion he says, ‘‘I hope I 
shall come to Jaffna as a missionary, one of these 
days.” At another time, ‘‘I do hope I shall 
come back as a missionary to the poor natives of 
After he came 
to this country he said one day to his aunt, 
** What I wish most of all is, to be prepared to be 


His Heavenly Father had however ordered 
He led him by his own right hand to 
this country, placed him for a little time among 
friends, and then took him to himself. He left 
his parents in January, 1832,—landed in this 
country on the 4th of May,—and on the 24th, his 
Father in heaven said to him ‘‘ Come up hither.” 
We cannot doubt, however, that he is still em- 
ployed about his Father’s business, though in an- 
other and a higher sphere than he and his friends 


And now, who will take Charles Winslow’s 


sirous todo? What boy of eleven years old, who 
now reads the Companion will devote himself to 
this work ?—first consecrating his own body ‘ag 
a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God,” 
and then striving in the strength and by the aid of 
the spirit of God to qualify himself for a missiona- 
ry to the dark minded natives of Ceylon? It isa 
great work, but a glorious one,—and bright shall 
be his starry crown, who is thus instrumental in 
‘*turning many to righteousness.” ANNETTE. 
L——, October 20, 1834. 





A DIALOGUE ON SELF-DENIAL, 


Charlotte. Have you seen Jane, lately? 
Nancy. Not since last spring, I believe. 

C. You did not gotot fair, then? 

NV. No; Mary was, ill,t day, and Ma could 
not very well spare me. But what were you go- 
ing to say about Jane? 

C. Why, that the girl has some strange fan- 
cies, of late. 

N. Well, but what has she done? 
me impatient. 

C. Why, she won’t have a new dress, or even 
anew bonnet, this Spring, she says; although 
her Pa, when he went to New York, offered to 
get her every thing she wanted. 

NV. Won’thavethings? What does she mean, 
ray? 

C. She has taken it into her head to dress 
plainly, and give what she can thus save to the 
Juvenile Industry Society, to enable them to make 
or buy clothing for poor children. And she seems 
to be resolute in her plan, for she was at the fair, 
last Thursday, in her old dress and old bonnet. 
NV. The foolish Jane! The poor children of 
the parish might go without clothes, before I’d do 
that, I'll warrant. Turn quaker, hey? Yes, a 
beautiful Miss, of ten years old, go clad like an 
old quaker woman of sixty! That’s a pretty af- 
fair, Charlotte. 

C. But there must be something pleasant, af- 
ter all, Nancy, in helping to clothe poor children. 
Besides, Jane’s dress, is good enough.— 

N. Good enough? Who don’t know that? 
But how I should feel to see all the girls in their 
new dress, and myself in my old one; especially 
when every body knows that Pa is as able to get 
new things for his children as other people are 
for theirs. 

C. And how do the poor children feel, do you 
think, when the weather is very severe, and they 
have little or no clothing? 

N. Rich people may attend to that. 

C. But will they, Nancy? Do not we see 
poor families suffering every day, with rich people 
all roundthem? Mrs. Carey’s children—think of 
them! 

N. Oh! I know they suffer; but shall I deny 
myself new clothes, and be unfashionable and old 
womanish, to help them? 

C. Ask yourself what you would wish them to 
do, were they in your circumstances, and you in 
theirs. That will settle the question. 

[Parley’s Magazine. 
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DESCRIPTIVE. 








LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


Lonpon, June 9, 1884. 
A Scene in Covent Garden Market. 

Covent, or Convent Garden was once the gar- 
den of St. Peter’s Convent, is situated in what is 
called the West end of London, a little more than 
a quarter of a mile from’ Temple Bar, and forms 
a square of three acres, in the midst of the most 
populous part of the metropolis. Near to it are 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane Theatres. Exe- 
ter Hall is also in the neighborhood. _ It is alittle 
north of the Thames, and of the great thorough- 
fare, called the Strand. It is a market for fruit, 
flowers, and vegetables—than which, there 1s 
probably not a better one in the world. The 
square is nearly covered by three ranges of mar- 
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well suited to the purpose, though not remarkably 
imposing. 

As I strolled through this market the other day, 
I was tempted to purchase a basket, or as they 
call it here, pottle of strawberries, and chose to 
stop in the market to eat them, as such delicious 
fruit is easily disposed of; though I must confess 
it is better with cream and sugar after dinner. I 
had scarcely began my .sweet repast, before a 
ragged and offensive looking girl, about 10 or 12 
years old, presented herself, looking with wishful 
eyes, as if she were willing to be a participant. I 
thought it remarkable that she did not beg audibly, 
as that tribe in London are not very bashful. She 
picked up the stems, as I threw them down, and 
sucked them. Is it possible, thought I, that this 
creature is so hungry? I turned a little to get 
rid of the offensive object, but the girl followed; 
she came close on my heels, picking up the stems, 
as I dropped them. I wound around among the 
fruit baskets and fruiterers of the garden, eating 
my strawberries, hoping to elude and escape my 
pursuer. But instead of one, there were two, 
and soon three at my heels. Before I had half 
emptied my basket (pottle,) there were at least 
a half dozen in the shoal, from whom, by no in- 
genius device, could I escape. They flocked 
around me like a swarm of musquetos about the 
head of a horse, in a hot summer day, as his rider 
urges him through the forest road, hoping for re- 
lief, alike for himself and his brute. But, alas! 
the murderous blood-suckers are still in his com- 
pany! So I tried in vain to go beyond this shoal 
of ragged, filthy, and unpleasart attendants—I 
might call them attachments. They stillincreased, 
till they amounted to nearly twenty. I imagined 
myself and my group the objects of universal at- 
tention. At one time I gravely thought of throw- 
ing to them both strawberries and basket, to see 
if that might satisfy them, and then to take to my 
legs, with the best of my abilities, if, peradventure, 
I might escape. However, I thought better, and 
concluded to retain my rights; and the ragged, 
greedy urchins concluded to hold on to theirs. 
Still they said not a word—they did not beg, ex- 
cept by their attendance. This silence seemed 
strange. As I came towards the bottom of the 
basket, they were all about me like a swarm of 
bees. Indeed they were very annoying. The 
less there was of the fruit, the more earnest they 
seemed to be, as if disappointed hopes made them 


amad., They held up their hands; they scrambled; 


they seemed as if they would tear me in pieces. 
I was fairly mobbed; excepting only they layed 
no hands upon my person. To me it was a novel 
scene, and inexplicable. What could they want? 
They said nothing; not a tongue of them cried— 
“Give me one;”’ and yet they were evidently 
after something. 

Observe, a strawberry pottle, like all measures 
in London, not regulated by law, is a cheat. It 
is a small conical basket, made of frail splits, the 
bottom of which is just large enough to make the 
bed of one single strawberry. It is about 8 inches 
long, opening gradually, till the top measures per- 
haps 3 inches in diameter, with the capacity of a 
pint measure. When strawberries get to be abun- 
dant, the price of one of these baskets is sixpence, 
nearly one eighth of a dollar. At present, they 
are from one shilling to two, according to the de- 
gree of their freshness, &c. When they first 
make their appearance in the confectioners’ win- 
dows, they are weighed out in the nicest balances, 
and sold for sixpence, and one shilling apiece. 

As I came towards the bottom of the basket, I 
was literally mobbed by the fury of these assail- 
ants, when all at once the secret of their strife 
came out. It was the basket they were after, 
which they knew I would throw down, when I had 
finished the strawberries! It would bring them 
one farthing! (half a cent.) 

Strawberries in England are very large. The 
best of them are, on an average, as big as crab 
apples. They are not so delicious, however, as 
the same fruit, grown in a warmer ¢limate. The 
same remark applies to fruit generally in these 






islands, especially to apples and peaches. I have 
never ate a good apple, or a delicious peach, 
grown in England. Melons also are equally im- 
perfect, and are positively insipid. Indeed this is 
not the land for good fruit. After one has been 
accustomed to eat the grapes of France, he may 
be tempted by the sight of grapes in England; 
but the taste will disappoint him sadly. And the 
expense, too, is enormous. On the continent, 
the poor might live on grapes; in England, they 
are only for the tables of the rich. All fruit is 
dear here. Indeed, it may be said, there never 
was a land of greater plenty, or greater scarcity, 
or more wealth or more poverty, than England. 
Those who have money, can riot in every luxury; 
but the poor must starve. 

The streets of London are full of poor, and 
ragged, and untaught children, whose parents, 
themselves poor, and ragged, and as undisposed 
as they are unable to provide for their children, 
send them out to pilfer, and to gather what they 
can from the wretched gleanings of the streets of 
a city. [M. York Observer. 








RELIGION. 


THE SUN-FLOWER. 
Little A. was very fond of observing the works 
of nature; and whenever he saw any curious in- 
sect, plant, or even stone, he wanted to know the 











name of it, and something about its nature and 
use: and his father took pleasure in answering his 
questions, as far as he was able, and in leading 
his thoughts from the creature up to the great 
Creator. One day little A. said, ‘‘ Father, is it 
true that the sun-flower always turns to the sun?” 
—‘*I believe it is,’ answered his father; ‘but 
you had better examine for yourself.” On the 
next Sabbath afternoon, as they were riding to 
church (for they were spending some time in the 
country,) on passing a garden, A. exclaimed, 
‘*See there, the sun-flowers are pointing to the 
east, and the sun is in the west.’’—‘‘ Well,” said 
his father, ‘‘ this shows that we should not believe 
every thing we hear, or even read in books. But 
at some other time, we will inquire further about 
this matter.”? Some time after, as A. and his fa- 
ther were walking in the garden, attached to the 
house at which they were staying, they saw a very 
large and beautiful sun-flower facing the east, al- 
though it was past twelve o’clock. ‘‘ Now,” 
said Mr. E. ‘‘let us ask George the gardener, 
for I have no doubt he knows all about it.” When 
George was asked, he told them that it was true 
that the sun-flower followed the sun from east to 
west when it was young. But when it grew old, 
the head became too heavy, and the stalk too stiff 
to be moved any longer. ‘‘ Now, my son,” said 
Mr. E. ‘learn a useful lesson from this. Jesus 
is the Sun of Righteousness. Let the sun-flower 
then teach you to look to Him in the days of your 
youth. Now your heart is tender, and mind 
teachable; and it is comparatively easy you 
‘to look unto Christ, and be saved.’ But if you 
row old in habits of sin and folly, you may find 
that the gospel has no more power to turn you 
from sin to holiness, than the sun has to draw the 
aged sun-flower from its fixed position.” 
[Youth's Friend. 
ee 
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Sir, I wish to join the Church. 


At a public meeting, a minister, while urging 
the importance of re-supplying the adults in the 
county with Bibles and the children with Testa- 
ments, related the following incident. 

As aclergyman was passing through a section 
of his town which he had never visited, he was 
met by a little girl eight or ten years of age, who 
thus accosted him. 

‘* Are you the minister of this place?” 

‘© Yes.” 

«« Well, sir, I wish to join the church.” 





‘‘ Where have you learnt any thing about the 
church?” 


** Out of my Testament.” 

** Who are the church?” 

‘They are the people of God. I wish to be- 
long to the people of God.”’ 

e went on and drew from her a very satisfac- 
tory account of her experience. He went to her 
home and questioned her mother. She told the 
man that her child had acted strangely since she 
got her Testament. But the mother could find 
no fault with her child. She was asked if she 
would allow her daughter to go to meeting the 
next Sabbath, and attend the Sabbath school? 
‘* No, it is too far.” He proposed to send some 
one to carry her. To this she consented. The 
Sabbath came. The daughter was taken to the 
house of God. She was overjoyed to meet with 
God’s people. In the afternoon the mother was , 
discovered in an obscure corner. On a succeed- 
ing Sabbath the wicked father was there; and af- 
ter this, all the family were regular attendants on 
the worship of God’s house. After seeing so 
many pleasing fruits of piety in the daughter, the 
pastor declared he could not refuse her request to 
be joined with the people of God. [S. S. Visiter. 
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HOMICIDE. 

As we have heard that many of our young readers 
are interested in our recent descriptions of Crimes in 
the Companion, and as we hope it may be useful to 
them as a caution against doing wrong, we will con- 
tinue them for a time, as far as our imperfect know- 
ledge of the Laws will enable us to do it. 

Homicide is the act of killing a person aceidentally, 
** without malice aforethought.” But when a person 
is found to have been killed by violent means, how 
shall it be ascertained that his death is accidental? It 
will not do to depend on reports, because reports may 
be contradictory, and there may be suspicions that 
Murder has been committed. On this account, the 
Law provides that in all cases there shall first be an 
examination before Justices, to ascertain whether the 
person suspectesl caused the death; after which there 
shall be a trial by a Court and Jury, in order that all 
the facts in the case may be known, and then his in- 
nocence will be proved, if he is not guilty. In the 
mean time he must be confined in prison, because it 
may appear on trial that Murder is committed. 

Homicides are caused more frequently by firing of 
guns than in any other way. Fathers, mothers, sis- 
ters, brothers, have been suddenly deprived of lifes 
and frequently by the carelessness of young persons 
who do not consider the danger of meddling with guns 
when loaded. D 

The following melaneholy case has recently d€cur- 
red in this city, and should be remembered as a warn- 
ing against the danger alluded to: 

‘Homicipe. Jabez W. Wilson, (a lad about fif- 
teen years of age) who shot Mr. Pierce, at South Bos- 
ton, on Wednesday, Oct. 22d, was examined *hefore 
the Police Court, on a charge of homicide. Although 
the testimony went to prove that the death was acei- 
dental, the law in cases of homicide leaving no power 
to bail, he was committed to jail until the November 
session of the Supreme Court. It appeared that Wit- 
son had possessed himself of his father’s fowling piece, 
without his eonsent, with the intention of “ going a 
gunning ’’/in the afternoon, and in the meantime ge- 
creted it ina barn; but afterwards thinking it was 
dangerous to leave a loaded gun in such an exposed 
situation, he took it out and discharged it, without 
looking to see if there was any one within its range, 
and unfortunately lodged the entire’ charge into the 
body of Mr. Pierce, who had at just that moment 
turned into a passage way, where Wilson was stand- 
ing. The latter made no attempt at concealment or 








‘© You wish to join the church!” 
‘¢ Yes, sir.” 


evasion. Pierce lingered from two o’clock on Wed- 
nesday afternoon till four o’clock on Friday morning, 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Youth’s Companion. 
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when he died. ‘There were 5 holes, made by a slugs 
in the cavity of the stomach; 25 shots were lodged in 
the abdomen, 1 in the chest, 48 in the right arm, 18 
inghe right thigh, 2 in the right leg, 29 in the left thigh, 
and 4 below the left knee.” { Transcript. 

Some Boys are fond of ‘ gunning,” as an amuse- 
ment. But is it not a cruel and wicked practice to kill 
the innocent little birds, when they are not needed for 
food? They are often wounded, when they are not 
killed, and are then left to great suffering, without 
remedy. Young birds in this way are often deprived 
of their parents, and of course are left to starve, 

Children, how would you like to be treated in this 
way? Think too héw many accidents occur on ac 
count of the carelessness of boys, and which will oc- 
casion regret and sorrow as long as they live. If 
Jabez W. Wilson should live to be a hundred years 
old, he will never forget the dreadful scene of killing 
Mr. Pierce. 


INCIDENTS IN MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
Anpover Tueo. Sem. Oct. 13th, 1834. 
Letters to the Children who read the Youth’s Compan- 
ian and Sabbath School Recorder.—No. I. 

Dear Cuitprex,—Your kind friend, Mr. Willis, 
has invited me to write you a few letters, in which he 
wishes me to tell you about the scenes and incidents 
which I have witnesged ig the valley of the Mississipmi; 
particularly about the Children and Sabbath Schools. 
My time will be much occupied, but I think I shall 
be able to secure enough, to write you one short letter 
a week. IfI cannot do it without, I will sit up later 
at night, or rise earlier, for I feel a deep interest in 
your welfare; and if I can in this way contribute to 
your improvement and bappiness, and particularly 
interest you in the dear ehildren of the West, I shall 
be compensated a hundred fold. 

In this letter, I wish to tell you about a Sabbath 
scene in the southern part of the State of Kentucky. 

The sun was just going down on Saturday night, as 
I rode into the village of F. I had hoped in the morn- 
ing to reach some friends in a village twenty miles 
farther, but it was now too late to think of it, and I 
concluded to spend the Sabbathin F, A gentleman 
stood at the door, as 1 dismounted, of whom I inquir- 
ed,—Have you any preaching in town to-morrow? 
“No sir.” Is there any meetinghouse here? ‘ We 
have always met in the Court House, but we are now 
building a Meetinghouse.” Jt wasasmall brick house 
they were building, and the first one built in the town. 
Sabbath morning came, and I told a piows man I should 
like to have a meeting, to tell the people about the 
heathen and Foreign Missions. ‘There was no bell 
to ring, but when it was time for meeting, they blew 
a large shell, which wis the signal for worship. The 
pedlic soon assembled, and I told them many things 
about the poor heathen which they had never heard 
before. As the people retired from the house, I ex- 
pected to see them no more. Butin the afternoon I 
took some little books which I had brought along with 
me, and walked out to see if I could find any little chil- 
dren. I had walked but a little distance, when I saw 
two little girls playing over the fence. It was the 
holy Sabbath, but they were playing; and I suppose 
their parents did not tell them it was wicked. I called 
them to me and asked, ‘* Would you like some books, 
little girls?” They eagerly reached out their hands to 
receive them. I conversed with them a moment, and 
told them they must be good children. ‘The moment 
I left them, they skipped into the house, Just before 
me, to show their books. I had passed along a little 
beyond the house, when I heard a voice behind me,— 
* Man, give me a book! man, give me a book!!” | 


class, thought I. After I had given them all some 
books, I asked them, ‘*Do you go to the Sabbath 
Schoel?”? “ No, sir, we have no Sabbath School.” 
“Would you like to go to the Sabbath School?” 
‘© Yes, that I should,” several of them said, ‘‘ but we 
have no Sabbath School.” ‘If there should be a 
school would you all go?” ‘*Oyessir. We hada 
Sabbath School once and we loved to go.” I talked 
to them: told them they must remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy, and left the little group with a sad 


heart. I then turned back and walked in another di- 
rection. 1 turned into a by-path that led through a 
grove. Presently I saw five more children engaged 


in swinging. They did not seem to know it was 
wrong to swing on the Sabbath day. They seemed 
delighted with the books I gave them. ‘ Children,” 
said I, ** would you like to go to the Sabbath School?” 
‘* We have no Sabbath School.” ‘* But I am going to 
try to establish one to night, will you go?? ‘* Yes,” 
they exclaimed with joyful countenances. ‘“ We had 
a Sabbath School a great while ago, but we have not 
had any since,” said one.-—We had a meeting in the 
evening, and they resolved to establish a school the 
next Sabbath; but there was only one man, and two 
or three ladies, who could be persuaded to engage as 
teachers, although I told them how anxious their chil- 
dren were for a school. They had no library and 
could not getany. O what would these dear children 
give, if they could have such a Sabbath School, and 
such teachers, and such a library as you have. 

In my next, I shall tell you how I spent another 
Sabbath about twelve miles from F., and about the 
cent contribution. ‘Till then, dear children—Farewell. 
SEDGwIck. 





their play. I thought at the time, and have often 
thought since, that that trivial affray was the hest epi- 
tome of war in general that | have ever seen. Kings 
and ministers of state are just a set of grown up chil- 
dren, exactly like the children I speak of, with only 
this material difference, that instead of fighting out 
the needless quarrels they have raised, they sit in safe- 
ty and look on, send out their innocent, but servile 
subjects to battle, and then after a waste of blood and 
treasure, are glad to make the boys’ conditions, ‘ If 
ye’ll let us alane, we’ll let ye alane.” 

{The Ettrick Shepherd’s Lay Sermons. 





Doing Quickly. 

The benevolent Dr. Wilson once discovered a cler- 
gyman at Bath, who, he was informed, was siek, poor, 
and had a numerous family. In the evening he gave 
a triend fifty pounds, requesting hewwould deliver it in 
the most delicate manner, aud as trvni an unknown 
person. The friend replied, ‘* I will wait upon him 
early in the morning.” ‘*You will oblige me,” an- 
swered the Doctor, “ by calling directly. Think, sir, 
of what importance a good night’s rest inay be to that 
poor man.” [Juvenile Miscellany. 





Dr. Jonnson.—A young gentleman, a godson of 
Dr. Johnson, called to see him a very short time before 
his death. In the course of conversation, the doctor 
asked him what books he read. The young man re- 
plied, ‘* ‘I'he books, sir, which you have given me.” 
Dr. Johnson, summoning up all his strength, and with 
a piercing eye fixed upon the youth, exclaimed, with 
his utmost energy, ‘‘Sam, Sam, read the Bible; all 
the books that are worth reading have their foundation 
and their merits there.” [London Child’s Companion. 





I Love Gop.—A little boy, member of the Sabbath 
school, returned home one morning, after he had heard 
some remarks about the Saviour, and the Holy Spirit, 
and said to his mother, ‘ Ma, I am not going to play 
any more on the Sabbath—for I love God.’ 








POETRY. 











MISCELLANY. 








A Lesson from a Bee. 

** Poor child,” said a wise bee, “I pity thy indo- 
lence! Do just look at me and take a pattern how to 
be usefully employed. As soon as the sun shines I go 
out to my work and never loose a single opportunity 
of making my honey. I have a sort of idle bees in my 
hive, that dislike to work—these I call drones. A 
large number of us working together make it a rule to 
get these out of our hives; for it isa rule with us ‘if 
one does not work, neither shall he eat.2 Suppose he 
excuses his laziness by complaming of a benumbed 
leg? Our reply to him is, ‘ then make the other leg 
do the work of both.? I know I ama poor creature to 
look upon---a little brown fly, with no beauty in my 
outward appearance; yet with industry and pains I 
sometimes contrive to astonish those who look into my 
working shop, which they call ‘ my cell.” And then 
the honey I make in the dark, proves a most delicious 
sweetener to man’s hospitable board; so that I am 
always a welcome inhabitant wherever I work and 
live. I care not if the butterfly is more beautiful; and 
the peacock with her gold embroidered feathers looks 
like the rainbow; I make my honey and find my whole 
delight-in sipping from the flowers and living in the 
charming seasons which my Creator, hag made for in- 
sect ell as larger animals.” 

Heyeé the bée ended his lecture and left his auditor 
exclaintipg, ‘‘ How happy would it be for people were 
they dir€cted by such rules of policy and wisdom as 
the bees!” ihecatle Repository. 
Origin of Wars. 

The history of every war is very like a scene I once 
saw in Nithsdale-—Two boys from different schools 
met one fine day upon the ice. They eyed each other 
with rather jealous and indignant looks, defiance on 
each brow. ‘* What are ye glowrin’ at, Billy ?” 
«What's that.to you? _Pll look where I havea mind, 





return to this, and then such a battle began. It being 
Saturday, all the boys of both schools were on the ice; 
and the fightinstantly became general and desperate. 
I asked one of the party what they were pelting the 
others for? What they had done to them? “O 





turned, and saw@ little girl coming toward me from 
the house. I told her to come and I would give her 
one. She came and her two sisters came running 
afier her with their books; just then also two other 
little girls came*along in the road, and now I was sur- 
rounded with five little girls, a fine Sabbath School 





naething at a’ man; we just want to gie them a good 
thrashin’.” After fighting till they were quite ex- 
| hausted, one of the principal heroes stepped forth be- 
tween, covered with blood, and his clothes in tatters 
|and addressed the belligerent parties thus—‘ Weel, 
Pil tell you what we'll do wi’ye:—if ye’! let us alane, 


and hinder me if you daur.”” A hearty blow was the | 


CAT AND KITTENS, 


Aunt Mary’s Cat, three snowy kittens had,— 
Playful, and fat, and gay: and she would sport, 
And let them climb upon her back, and spread 
Her paws to fondle them; and when she saw 

Her mistress come that way, would proudly show 
Her darlings,—purring with intense delight. 
—-But one was missing; and Grimalkin ran, 
Distracted searching with a mother’s haste, 
Parlor and garret, sofa, box, and bed, 

Calling her baby with a mournful cry, 

And questioning each creature that she met, 

In her cat-language, eloquently shrill.— 

—And then she left the house.—T wo hours past by, 
When dragging her lost treasure by the neck, 

She joyous laid it with its sister train, 

Who mew’d their welcome, and with raptured zeal 
Wash’d and re-wash’d its velvet face and paws.— 
—It had been trusted to a lady’s care, 

By my Aunt Mary, out of pure good will 

To Pussy,—fearing she might be fatigued 

By too much care and nursing.—But she sought 
From house to house, among the neighbors all, 
Until she found it, and restored it again 

To her heart’s jewels. 





; One full month she fed 
And nurtured it.—Then in her mouth she took 
The same young kitten, and convey’d it back 
To the same house, and laid it in the lap 
Of the same good old lady, as she sat 
Knitting upon the sofa. Much surprised, 
She raised her spectacles to view the cat, 
Who with a most insinuating tone, 
Fawning and rubbing round her slipper’d foot, 
Bespoke her favoring notice. 

This is true— 
Aunt Mary told me so.—Did Pussy think 
Her child too young for service? and when grown 
To greater vigor, did she mean to show 
Full approbation of her mistress’ choice, 
| By passing many a nearer house, to find 
The lady that its first indentures held? 
—This looks like Reason,—and they say that brutes 
Are only led By Instinct. Yet ’tis hard 
Often, to draw the line where one begins, 
And where the other ceases. 
But I know 

That kindness to domestic animals 
Improves their nature,—and ’tis very wrong 
To take away their comforts, and be cross 
And cruel to them.—T he kind-hearted child 
Who makes them humble friends, will surely find 





we'll let ye alane.” There was no more of it; the 
war was atan end, and the beys scattered away to 





A pleasure in such goodness, and obey 
The Beok of Wisdom, in its law of Love. L. H.S. 


[Juvenile Miscellany. 





